THE  REGENERATION  OF  BRITAIN

sort. At this moment a dying Parliament is performing the last
rites over a dying Government, with no legislation of any
importance for it to debate.

All that will change after the election. A new Prime Min-
ister, refreshed by a mandate, will certainly come back to the
Commons with a huge legislative programme. Present members
who return revitalised by their fresh triumphs (or relieved by
their survival) will be joined by new and younger MPs full of
energy and high hopes. The queues for gallery tickets will
lengthen outside St Stephen's Entrance and Hansard will have
to increase its print order. Political interest will once again be
high.

But that alone will not solve the fundamental difficulties
and is more likely to accentuate them. The frustration of the
newcomers when they discover what sort of a place they have
come to is likely to be expressed impatiently and to awaken
dissatisfaction among some old boys who have reluctantly
accepted the status quo philosophically. A big pressure for
drastic change is sure to start in the new Parliament. And
about time, too.

To succeed, reform must be directed towards the clear
objective of allowing Parliament to do its job properly. The
Commons must be strengthened without weakening the
Government, and the extent to which that can be done will
determine the extent of reform that is possible.

i* First and foremost, MPs must be equipped to do what
they have been elected to do. This means providing them col-
lectively with amenities, facilities and research assistance to
enable them to handle their routine work efficiently and pursue
their special interests thoroughly. It is fantastic even to have to
ask that each MP should have a separate office with a tele-
phone, a desk, a chair, and a filing cabinet. But we have
so fcqg accepted the squalor in which we work that even
minimum requirements are nowhere near satisfied, and
they nerar will be until the Lord Great Chamberlain who
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